VICTORY AND INDEPENDENCE

One of the Revolution's youngest
generals, Nathanael Greene, son
of a Quaker preacher, was expelled
by the Society of Friends for his
firm belief in armed resistance to
the crown. Greene sold his south-
ern lands to help meet the expenses
of his army; at war's end, grateful
Georgians voted him a plantation.

and routed the British. When Tarleton's dragoons tried to cover the retreat,
poised American cavalrymen swooped down and stopped them. In the whole-
sale British capitulation that followed, only Tarleton and a corporal's guard
of his men made good their escape.

Cowpens, coming at the start of 1781, showed that, the now year might
make amends for the disappointments of 1780. Despite a ruthless offensive,
the British had failed to subdue the South. Moreover, the main patriot army,
soon heavily reinforced by French troops, posed a serious threat to the British
control of cities such as New York and Charleston.

npHE English people were war-weary after nearly six years of lighting. In
JL Parliament, the Opposition was determined to overthrow Lord North's
ministry and make peace even at the price of recognizing American independ-
ence. For Britain's prized supremacy on the seas was threatened by a grand
alliance of France and Spain, now ready, despite mutual rivalries and suspi-
cions, for a last supreme effort after a miserable start. And the neutral states
had been mobilized by Catherine II of Russia into the League of Armed Neu-
trality, pledged to fight against England's harsh maritime policy and for free-
dom of the seas. The league, to which most of the nonbelligerent* adhered,
insisted on a liberal definition of noncontraband goods that would enable
them to continue their trade with France and Spain, free from the threat of
seizure by England's blockading navy.

For the British army in America, 1781 was a year of disaster. To avenge
Cowpens, which had cost him Tarleton's light troops, Cornwallis trans-
formed his whole force into light troops by destroying all superduous baggage.
They were now stripped down for sprinting. But Nathanael Greene, out-
numbered 3 to 2, could sprint even faster. He made a superb withdrawal
across four rivers, the Catawba, the Yadkin, the Deep and finally the Dan.
Thus for weeks Greene eluded the action that Cornwallis desperately
sought. On March 15, after securing reinforcements, he finally confronted the
British at Guilford Court House in North Carolina. Drawing on the battle
plan of Morgan at Cowpens, Greene gave the North Carolina militia the
privilege of retiring after firing two rounds. But when the British plunged
forward, Greene was reluctant to risk all on the fate of a cavalry counter-
attack. Then Cornwallis opened fire with artillery, using grupeshot which was
both deadly and inaccurate. Many British as well as Americans were killed.
Though Greene's position became untenable, the British suffered heavily,
"Another such victory would destroy the British army," an Opposition states-
man, Charles James Fox, ironically commented.

Both generals, now withdrew: Cornwallis to Virginia to get closer to his
communications bases; Greene, prudently, to the south to reconquer South
Carolina and Georgia. Despite the aid of such masterly partisan warriors as
Francis Marion and Andrew Pickens, Greene found the reconquest a dis-
couraging and costly business. A second battle of Camden was fought on
April 25 at Hobkirk's Hill. Even his battle-hardened Continentals stumbled
and Greene was forced to break off the action, although the British had
suffered greater casualties. "We fight, get beat, rise, and fight again," Greene
wrote philosophically to the Chevalier de la Luzerne, the French envoy to
Congress. Again in September, Greene fought a major engagement with Brit-
ish troops under Lieutenant Colonel Alexander Stewart at Eutaw Springs
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